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: Tlie-^t^r presents a process oJ^eveloping/ 
.inflividual observation designer with 'the primary objectives of* (1) 
initiating continual s^lf -reflection upon teaching 'ex^^eriei^es using 
individual perceptions of wh^t is inportant; and (2) establishing an 
olpen system of articulation and' interaction between observing in 
classrooms and. establishing forr one's self. a> set of criteria with 
which, to examine educational activities. The long range goal in 
formulating an observational design is described ^as the establishment 
of a personal statement af philosophy of education. The process 
activities in^^sign formu^lation include: (1) reflection on previous 
educatianal experiences and extrapolation critical variables; (2) ^ 
viewiaq of videotapes of classroom situa-tions* and eliciting 
success/failure var=iaJ)l^s; (3^ sel^^tibn of classroop behaviors of 
personal significance, and asking how ooe could observe them in the 
classroom; ♦(4) acquiring a genera?, knowledge base; an.d (5) 
discussing, in' small group interaction with peers, obje^ctive .means 
for observing intentions^ behavior, or values within the cLassroom, 
Implications for supervision and curriculum development of such 
idiosyncratic bbeervatioiial designs and their system of utilization 
are 



discussed. (MJB) 
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• Potentiating Idiosyiicracy — 
(Benerating Personal Observational Systems for Supervision 



The child at play with his. blocks and the teachei? within a classroom 
. share something in common: each Responds idiosyncr^ically to' Ms immedi- 
ate environment. That is, 4ifech responds creatively to observed problems 
posed by his interacti'ou with the blocks 6r with students attempting to 
► learn a specific concept or. skill. 

Child's playlhas^ been defined ty Brian Sutton-Smith *(1975) as t;he 
^ "potentiation of novelty," as variation seeking and, as the imaginative 

transformation of the realities found in Our surroundings, be they paper 

»». . • 

'cartons turned into hous^ or the imaginative flights of fancy of an adult. 

Teaching is not child's play, as perhaps many of us have' come to 

realize! - However, enabling teachers to react idiosyncratically to class- 

room 'encounters in accordance with ^heir own teaching styles, goals and 

values is pne.of the supervisor's tasks as a. collaborator and partner in 

the: Improvement of instruction. -Adults' can model pla)t, responses for chil- 

' dren, thus enhancing a child*' s play — making 'it more, imaginative, more full 

of pretend characters, for ex^le. So too can a supervisor enhance the 

te^achetls attainment of his or her personal pattern t)f interaction with " 

students. This can.be done through modelling or through a process of 

developing one's. own model of teaching. Specifically, wTiat i^eing sug- 

^ gest^ed is that rather than present teachers with Joyce's Models^ of Teaching 
' . ^ \ 

^(1972)," that we enable them to develop their own models, create their own 

metaphors. ' • L / ' , 



^ . -2- 

^-^The supervisor can be, therefore, a potentiator of novelty and .this' 
paper outlines an approach to developing, creating, individual models for 
teachers. Moire specifically, what will be presented here is a process of 
8up^rvisl,on involving the creation of idiosyncratic observational design^ 
^ by teachers to be used in a cycle of suj^ervision, the end reSult of which 
Is, hopefully, the improvement of instruction more in accordance with'' one' 
own perceived goals and values* than yith those of another person. 

We know not only from the vast body- of literature on institutional 
change and the diffusion of innovations (Carlson, 1965) but also from the 
literature of human psychology as well that we are willing, indeed e^er, 
•to assume or at leastt: attempt new behaviors if we perceive the need fpr 
them, if they appear to be viable' solutions to problems we identify and 
wish to solve ourselves, or if they appeaf to be in accord with our per- 

t 

sonal arid/or professional values. Kelman (1972) -cites such change as 
"internalization" of values as opposed to change motivated by com- 
pliancy dr role identification.. In vifew af^what.we know about the pro- 
ceases stnd motivations for thange, therefore^ it would appear that an 



ictii 

Erection an<Nanalysis would be a viable and*^ worthy one. 



approach to the Improvement of instruction -based- upon teach^f:^'^ self- 
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gl^nderlzation: ^ > Necessity ox Nuisance 

To date most observation systems have been 'create^^y .educational 
researchers with particular points of * view, ^ special areas of focus:* 
cognitive langjiage processijig (Bellack), social/emotional ^climat^ 
(Flanders), uses of npn-verbal behavior (Love-Roderick), and openness* 
and closedness of teacher student Interaction (Macdonald-ZAret). Th^ 



purpose of /many of th^s^ designs is descriptive, not prescriptive. 



, although it may be difficult to prevent the- former from flciring ori devel- 
oping Into -the latter. . It has occurred to ^e as well as to others] that 
What we who educate teachers ought to .be ^oing is helping people tol per- 
sonalize their teaching styles rather t^an attempting to initiate them 
into somebody else's research model of teaching, such as that of ' I ' 
Ned Flandei:s. Thus, rather" than educating teachers by a R^rocess\>f ' 
Flanderization," we might encourage the development of evaluative cti- 

; . -\' : ' ^^.v,- • . f 

-teria derived from teachers' own experiences, values and the self- 
perceived goals qf what a godd educational activityWould be. 

The Design Process , . 

• The process^ described below has evolved dtiring this writer's woijl 
In preservice teacher education and with pexhaps slight modification i's 
equally applicable to inservicd superWsory practices where our fesponk- 
bllity 4s the improvement of instruction through a cpllaboxative effort. 

The developmental process of formulating one's own Design for'obser 
vation^of teaching is, of course, a statement of philosophy, as are the 
aforementioned -research Instruments. This* statement reflects our conc^- 
tlons of. several salient aspects of the educat;ional^process. For example 
the nature of the teaching proce^s~is it primarily telling, or problem- 
posing^ (Freire) or relating (Buber)— the nature of the learning processj- 
Is it "a process of absorbing facts, of problem-solving (Dewey) or of J 
acting upon the stuff of this world (Piaget).; and .the nature of the child 
is he a passive receptor, a rational thinker," or a person^ capable of ^ 
Imaginative transformations of reality?. Obviously, Ve ate n(^t suggesting 
that any one position is exclusive of others or l^to "be advanced at the 
s expense of another. • , • ' \ . ^ ' 
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Ap^proaching consistent, well-reaso/ied^philosophical' positions with 

^ respect to. these elem^ts o'f the educational proqess- is an on-going, life- ' 

• < long process, and in the deVelapment of an Idiosyncratic observational. 

« . Design one looks- for activities whlchrvill bring ' to consciousness some' 

of these view points. These activities should be relatively ' simple 

° . •> . \ 

^ should help us engage- in a self-reflective^rocess, the end^result of 

\ • ■. ■ •* • . 

Which will be the eistablishment of what each of us. considers important " 

\^ in the teaching/learning process. ' . , ' \ ; . » 

The major process activities teacher interns dngaged In' in formulat- 
ing their Designs included^the following: " - ' 

^ A. Reflecting on previous, meaning'fui educational experiences 
V ana attempting to extrapolate from'thei? the critical variables. 

such as Choice, Self-initiated Activity, 'jTeacher Attitude. 



B. Wewing a Series of vi(}eo tapes of classroom, teaching situa-7 



.tions from wj>ich were elicittfd t|iose 7lememts which, contiibrtea 
either to success or lack thereof^ such as Control*, .Quality df 

; / ♦ ' ' . 1 

' ' ■ • Verbal; .interaction, Role\ Reversal in Games , llfse of Space. 

C. E^&mlning poss'ib:j.6 behaviors demons trablk within a class- 
^* ' room, selecting those of jiost personal significance (Creatiikty , 
Self-Direction, Listening,. Concentration, Dislipline) , and asking 
\v could observe them within th6/<:l*assrodm. 

.D. Acq.uiring a gener&l knowledge base Srom which J: o reflect 

* » ' * * 1 

V upon Quch essentials as the nature of curriculilm,^ classroom 
^ ^ 'Interaction, research on^t^acKing and learning 
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E« Part;Lcipation in ^mall* group interaction' with pe.ers from 
various disciplines and different grade levels (e;g., secondary 
History §rid Science and elementary Speech Therapy and .Physical 
Education).. The tasks of these groups^ included video -tape , 
analysis, the planning for and teaching of specific concepts 
* ' to the. class as a whole ,^ as well as probing for objective' means 
of observing specific intentions, values or behaviors within 
the classroom. * * • i 

During the course of a week's, intensive classes '(three hours per 

day)^ these activities helped interns bring to consciousness what were for, 

• » . - 

each of them some significant elements in classroom interaction and to 
begin determining how they might be observed. As noted above, one of the 
most significant processes is -'considered to be small group^^eer interac- 
tlon during Which pajrticipants were exposed to a v^ide^ variety of' divergent 

i * ! • 

stimuli in terms of valu^^ and perspectives. To be more precise, it is 

1 ' ■ 

Important fdi^ secondary school science and»his"tory teachers to view, dis- 

^ 1 • ' . ■ 

cuss and evaluate video-taped protocols of elementary school movement 




education sessions where creati^je self -rexpression is^salient. Sharing 
such perspectives is considered not only as essential to the problem- 
solving f)i;ocess but essential to developing a perspect;jLve of teaching 
which transcends the constraints of the specific subjectx one teaches* 

'Peer interaction of the kind described Is the central focus- oT a. 

/ 

/ 

strategy for curriculum ch^ge developed by Goodlad iox/^Y*h ^d described 
by Lieberman, ^ al . (1973). Developing observational designs for self-- ^ 
evaluation and bringing about curriculum change may seem like quite dis- 

r 

parate- activities; they ^re, 'however, both grounded in toncern for the 
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quality an^ criteria of good educational activities and a concern for 
openness tcr different kinds of \experieAces. \ From such openness, noted * 
Dewey (1963a), and Schachtel (1959), we grow as- person^ and avoid routine 
and embeddedness in narrow perspectives upon lifie. The playful person is 
one who is open^to^new experience^, and^ who maintains such openness (what' 
Dewey called "plasticity") by engaging novelty through explor.ation. Deyel- 
oflng and using observational system^ recjiiire such openness to ejcperience 
on the part of the teadier and the aupervisor if growth is to occur. 

^ If the Designs are to be truly idiosyncratic, there can be no attempt 
*to adiieve conformity of essentia/4lements.. One of the major themes of 
this whole process is that a Design is ajp outward manifestation of one's 
continual self-ref lection upon' the nature of the educational activity. • 
Change is, therefore, to be expected,. as each Design should represent an 
outgoing problem-solving activity. 

♦Organizing Design Elemexits 

The two Designs/ presented herein (Fig. 1 and 2) represent slightly 
different ap^oache^ to observing the classroom situation. Each is com- 
posed of majctr ca^tegories followed by specific questions the answers to 

/ ^ . , • 

which must be (^servahiSp|hcfr* inferrable from the involvement of the class 
t / 

either on or >off task. These questions were stimulated naturally by use 
t / • ^ 

of vldeo-t^pes where, in dealing with such notions as verbal interactipn, . 
for example, interns could perceive that one teacher's flow'^of communica- 
tion was entirely one way — from teacher to individual students without 
invo^AdLng peer§ in any interaction. The logical questions"lBor observa- 
tions might be "How does the teacher encourage student^btudent interac- 
^on?" or "Was the teacher a good listener?" or "What kinds "of questions 



ar^-asked?" 



Sliiillarl>v whetx a person indicated that Challenge within, the classroom 



was^vital he was asKed how one coald •observe- whethi^r or t^ot students wer^ 
Indeed be*lng challenged* Responses Vl^ln various i)i^slgn^^ indicate how 

Challenge might be observed: ^ " . ^ - 

• ' ' ' ' ■ ' ' * ' \ 

"Are students solying problems on their own?\ 



"Do^ students contribute creative *i<iea8?" 



\ 



\^ "Does the teacher stimulate s^tudents to intellectWl 

efforts beyoiad those required Sor a grade?". ^ 

The .problem of how to organize one s pe3;cfeptions , yklues )and goals 
' * • , * ^ * 

was solved by suggesting a format exemplified in Figures 1 and 2* All 
Designs were predicated upon the notion that students' observable ihvplve- 

ment was a signlficaift factor. ^Based upon Bruner's (1960) and Piag^t's 

• X . ' ' " , \ . ' • 

(1970) concepts that learning involves the- transformation df or actiiig 

upoij. content or "stuff of this world" (Lewis & Miel, 1972)' such active^ 

participation in. learning may be inferred f rom ^'student verbal/non-verbal 

behavior in class-rooms. Of coursd, not allVnental transformations can bi^ 

inferred from overt behavior, ttor\should we miake the attempt* and thereby 

overlook^ the studeilt's personal ineknings derive^from content (Macdonald, 

' w - \ ■ — ' 
1975). Observing involvemeny^ however, should giv^ us at I'eaail some clue 

about the teacher's success in creating an environn^t sufficieab\to stimu 

late what *Dew^ (1963fe) called ^ "transaction'^ betweek the child and hJLs 

, immedi^e surroun|iugs. ' ^ ^ , 

/ Thus, studea^ involvement tjecomes o^r first concer^ Too often ^ , 

observei;s are content to look bnly^^t: the teacher's aativitV. H^re, we \ 

foctfs upon how the student Is interacting w^lr the teacher, i?is peers\and 

with his environment -^d by means of noting -verbal and non-verbN|l acl:ioji,s 

and responses we liope to infer some degree of mental activity on ,Ttnd off 

task, ^ - ^ 



\ 

. Next, one must determine, how to orgft^ilz^^^ the Design. "The conceptual 
frani^ork outlined by Dunkin and Biddle (1974) prpvided a flexible struc- 
ttire within which tb> consider Teacher Behavidr, Student .Behavior, Verbal 

..Interaction, 'Control, Management Teaching SklAs and the quality of the " 
Environment treated. Figures 1 and 2 represent two intern desigks for 
observing\Physical Education (K-12) and /econdary school mathematics, 
tegp^ctively-^-^s one might imagine, se/eral interns chose to integrate 
within their de^^ns concern for su|* qualities as Challenge, Creativity 
and \ Significance. (pr Meaningfulnes/), for , example. ' 

' Although no concerted effo^d was, made to channel student perceptions 

^aud choices ^toward specific "competencies," the processes of self -reflection, 
ttcamination of video-taped /rotocdls and the vuse cf the interns' classroom 
as a laboratory f6r the &6idy of teaching (interns taught each other ^Ke^ 
formal content of this/tourse) , this 'developmental process naturally led 

■to oar focusing upon,' the following generic teaching behaviors: structuring/ 
creating leamingyenvironments and activities; management /con'tt^\ of class-, 
room behaviorsyverbal/non-verbal interaction; and the diagnosis, prescrip- 



Y -tion and ey,aluation\of learning. 



\ 




\ Once ' generated W Designs were shared among peers, in small groups • 

cons^er overs' -e^eriences and subject matter perspectives. . Generat- 
.i^\-^estions/ often pr^^ed difficult 'and this is where peer interaction • 
pr^0V6d quite valuable. \ " , • . , , • * \^ 

Initial^ Observations 

^ In^ial testing was conducted by asking interns to take t-be Design 
into varWl^ cia^sroom^; to observe and attempt to explain the extent 
of . student lti!yolvement in" the educational activities /presented.- Often as 
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the result of using the Design in this fashiqn observers noted behaviors 

(or the lack ^ereof ) wfiich later became part of their own Designs^ 

..—Initthe class I observed fhat Che s-fcudent's' responses 
• andl ideas were thp foc^l- points of the class activity •. . . 

—The tjeacher gives the impresfeion of having no interest 
in what stijdents have to say .... 

■ ' • . 

• —The classroom is not 'dominated' by any one. The atmos- 
phere niay be compared' to a meeting of an interest 'group." 
a t^sk. at hand and the whole' group with the 
V teacher as orie of the participating members ... 
. ' \;A balance of power exists among all. group members so 

^hat a comfortable climate for effective communication " 
\ has been established.' 
■ • ^ ■ 

These brief examples -illuminate percept^ions in the areas of Verbal' 

\ . 

Interaction and Control, of decision making am^g' participant^. It is rfote- 
worthy that one\ observer has already chosen a Itaphor— the meeting of an 
inter^ted task group—to characterize the obserVed envirpnment. Such 
ahalogfes or models are not only highlighted^ the^ are fostered and en- 
couraged whenever feasible. For if /'potentiating Vdiosyncracy:; means any- 
thing, it is/fostering individual metaphors for . teaching.- 
A ' The classroom Is where a Design demonstrates its efficaciousness; 



consequently 
wer^. appropri 

Desij^ns and 



With 



areas of coA 




such 6>servatl.ons of ii^^ teaching of other's/ Designs 
idi^vie^ to^^flect-ircw^Eif;'* 



5. - 



»ferviso 



fhat w^s\ functional in that its categotkes reflected 



\ 



its speci\fic questions refl^ctfed observlble or infer- 
rable behaviors, supervision coiild be undertaken with' the Desf^m forming 
thei basic set of values and goalsVof "the teacher. • \ 

. The supervisory cycl^ usualiyVconsisted of a classroom observation. 

/ • \ - ' ! / 

(most of which, were vfded-taped) ,f oljWed ^by a conference. The author gen- 



erally used rae^of two approaches in thtese conferences; 



/ 
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I.- Hite tocher was; asked to reflect upon -the class conducted and 

\ ' • ' 

to itemize what he/she fel^t were its strengths and weaknesses. ' 

With this Vger^da the conference then proceeded to examine 
those items^pecified by the teather and others suggested by 
, ^ examining' the\ Observational Design. Solutions to perceived^ 
• problems were then sought.. ' ^ 

II. The teacher was asked to use the Observational Design as 'an r 

initial guide with which to .explore the major incidents of ' ' 
- the observed classrbom situation. ^ 

Subsequently, the conference pirode^ded to focus upon perceived* 
strengths and weaknesses and^to probe for solutions. ^ 

/ ^ ' * 

The former approach was often used with an Intecn better able to analyze Uls 
or^her behavior, while the latter was often an initi'al' apptoach vl.th the 
more inexpeM^nped. Iir either case, th^ Design provided a structure .within 
j^i^',.Xx>^examiiie the critical incidents 'and' patterns of atudent and teacher 



involvement. 

• V 



Here are some exaijples of how the Desigfts helped teachers to perceive 
pome of th^e critical areas: ^ ' - - 

. \ In a general higjpi school concert musJLc class the teachcer noted ^ 

' ' • ' ^ ' " ' \ : . * . ^ ' V \ ^ ^ 

' ^ that the, session was too teacher directed ^with insufficient 

\ ' ^ » / • ' ^ ♦» . . 

. ' * tftudent involvement:. (Design question: **How maiiy students are 

X I involved y fli '**^^* 

^ ; Ijj..iiome Economics the teacher realizes jfhat her deqionst^ating ' 
. , the making of crea^^^pviffs 'd^d not. capfeyre the attention o| all 



m 



h,. 
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V students and she reflected upon the Design element of Purpose- 
.fulness,: "Do* students relate- subject matter, to the 'real 
world*? Do activities have meaning for the students immedi- 
ately? In the future?" . " ^ 



In Industrial Arts -(Metal 'Shop) the teacher concerned with 
4 ^ . 

Control reflected upon success of giving students some choice 
of project and its positive impact upon involvement. 
(Design; "Does the teacher let Students control some of the . 
subject matter?*^ , , 

In. some instances the' teacher* H^^jpservation^ D^esign did not reflect 
concern for problems which arose: • \ ' " ^ 

In Algebra discipline and control were presenting real dif-. 
flculties and the teacher realized that one must* be concerned 
with who maintains contisdl:; and by whaf means^(^.g. , effective, 
.use of medJ^, qtfestioning and such alternative activities as 
small group problem-solving). ' . . 



In Geometry , a teacher ^^erceived lack of overall comprehensi^ 
of .the concept of Transf ormat;Lons as requiring coi^deration . 
of How Content is Presented and the Significance^ of Content. 
(Design modified: "Is the significance or feeaningfulness of ^ 
the subject matter explored?") ^ 

'Of course,. we often fall shoft^of cdmplete att^inmejlt of our goals ^ 

< 

and objectives. Confrontfed^ with, the goals of Creativity, Flexibility and 
Interaction among students, one teacher began to reall«e that-he>«as not 

. • - ■ ■ 13 . 
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achieving these godlff and in9tead'*of reaching out for assistance withdr^ * 
and became rathelr ^perturbed about an inability to change Iiis behavioz. How 
does one prevent the onset of frustration when .confronted with the /real dit- 



•flculties ot teaching for the first time? Thr best* answer Is to provide a 

supportive, warmj.v^elpin-g atlnospheure so that the teacher *f eels his, strengths 

♦ 

ar^ recognized and that he ±3 b^ng encouraged through dialogue to reach * 
more of his goals • ^ 

X AJLternative Perspectives^ 

These insights intp strengths and areas of improvement represent an 
. - individual perspective upon one's teaching experience^. , During the course 
I Of the Internship there were ^ number of alternative experiences ^^ch 
stimjjlated seTf-evaluation and peer interaction. ' • 



A. Most teathers were video-taped and these taped sess^-ons were 
analyzed not only by the observed teacher but by his or her 
colleagues. as ^ell. Such tapes presented cross-disciplinary 
. approaches to common problems and afforded jfoung" teachers with ' 
, an opportunity to perceive el^ents common to teaching no 

matter what the subject: e.g.^, the presence of Alternatives . 
/ . or the Significance of content. 

\B. Peer observation using^the Designs afforded teachers $n op- < 

portunity to learn from 'each other and" to apply their own ^ 
-1? ^ .criteidLo. to- another's teaching,, thereby affording the observed 
teacher with more input to his^ or< her teaching. 

V The use of video-tape was. perhaps {he most effective way of increa?- 
lug the awareness of what occurred And challenging the teacher to examine 
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in more <lej:ail . critical elenents such .as the kind$ of questions asked: 

Synthesis and Evaluatipn questions are not as frequently ' 

^ployed as I woultf like and I am miking a conscious 

. effort to incorporate more of them . . . «s wks. evident 

In py Video-tape, the challenge problem gave st-udents a 

- ^' chance to Interact witH each other on some of these more ' 

sophisticated skills. . * 
• t ■ . ■J 

Analyzing such tapes also afforded supervisor and..j:eacher another 
"Input for the modification , of the original. DesigA. Thus, th> develop- 
i^tal process maintained, an openness to new experiences and the Designs" 
were not allowed to become static representations of a novice's perceptions. 
Openness to; experience and a yillingness to view it from, different" pe'rspec- 
tives are characteristics of the flexible, cre«ive and adaptive person. 
They'ar* also characteristics of the "young child at play within his own ' 
environment. , ^ • T 

a 

Final-. Evaluations ' » ' ' 

In an attetapt Oo solidify the potential of these Desigab for becoming 
an initial statement' of educational philosophy for each of the teachers " " 
they, were a^ked.to use their criteria to reflect upon tVeir entire teaching 
experience: . * * 

In ray last few weeks pf teaching I ^noticed that we had become ^ 
a unified group with everyone sharing control. We hkd 
achieved the "balance of "p^yer" I spoke of In my observa- 
tional des;tgn.^ 

Att area in which I feel remiss is the-meaningfulqess 'of the 
%»teat to the students. Why shoul^I they learn French? 



There are a variety of strategies I've employed, adopting nev 
ones to different'situations (i.e., math classes in band rQoms 
. and humanities auditoriums).' Flexibility and Balance, are im- 
portant; the flow of the class is generally from tight control 
to looser coiftrol — more student control of activities toward 

K 

^''t^^ ' ' ' / 

the end of *the session with a challenge problem. ' 



These self-evaluative projections of future goals made the supervision 
■more stimulating for both persons involved an^ the fact that ftipy arose from 
evaluating experience, not with Flanders', Bellack's, or Barell's eate- 
ries but from individual teachers' perceptions of goals and- valuers, 
mad^hem more meaningful and perhaps formed the basis for continual reflec- 
tion upon one's teaching in the^ ensuring years. * 

Stomnary an d Conclusions . - * * 

The process oui;line1;| :here was developed with pre-service teachers; 

however, the elements of this process are certainly translatable to the 

cycle pf supervision for n^re .experienced teachers. 

The two primary objectives of this process were: ' ' , ^ , 

to initiate the coiitinual self-reflection upon teaching 
experiences using individual perceptions of <^hat -is 
important 

2. to^estabb!ish an open system of articulation knd inter- 
• action between observing in, classrooms apd establishing 
for one's self a set of criteria with which to* examine' 
^. educational activities. * ' 

The implications for supervision and cilrriculum development of such 
Idiosyncratic observational designs and their system of utilization would 
9eem to include the .following: 



1. ^ Using teacher's own perceptions diminishes the power conflict 

' between .supervisor and teacher and facilitates. the establishment 
^ "of a positive environment " in which to work toward instructional 

ijnprovement. . . ' 

' . ' . \ • 

2. undertaken self-ref lections, hopefully, would be on->gqing 
with~a teacher's attitudes and values xdeveloping with empathit 
guidance from the supervisor who never plays the role of passive- 
acceptor of what is given. The 'supervisor has positive input at 
every stage. * 

« 

3. A process ^vital in curriculum development is initiated and that 
is the establishment of evalufittive criteria with which* we answer 
the quest4.9n: What is a^good e'ducatioiial activity? 

Ap Such^a process if engaged in cooperatively amongst/^eers could 



l)e tl>e .fi^is^ not pnly for joint impi^ovement of. l/st ruction within 



classrooms, but also for curr^^cular 



revision jks yell, a process 



of ten best initiated by groups- of tfeachers/assessing strengths 
and weaknesses and planning alternative^. (Liebertaan, 1973) 




to develop* and modify 



5. The peer interaction strategies use 

these Designs fostered the notion tiiat teaching is more than 
talking- at students and includes concepts such as teaching 
as pr<^lem-imposing (Freire) and^ teaching as dialogue ^XBuber) . 

The .fonnulatij)n of an Observational Design has as. its Ibng-Vange . goal 
the estabUshment of. a perse n^l -stateBient of philosophy of education. A • 
Design is, therefore^' aT,eg4ning statement to be revised and transformed' 



/£n the smithy of one's imagination. just bs the child over the years reevalq- 
ates and restructures the meanings he attaches to°'objects and persons he 
brings into his play. For ,"lioth' the .teacher and the child afc play, a Design 
' ^and a toy-help ^potentiate their idiosyncratid ^r^ponte to their environments. 
Growing as a tocher and developing as a child^^^y^h flay are processes in 
•jAlch we engage novelty, develop idiosyn^at^^^onalized response reper- 
— toir^, theKeby maintaining our openness^W' the wotid and establishing 
meaning for our lives. . 
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Classroom Observational Design 
(Physical Education) 



Fig, 1 



Involvement ; Record extent/level of general student participation. 

' Quantity Teacher/Student' Qu^artions, Statements, Responses. 

Note number of active participants. 

Note number of students interacting with one another on/off 
topic* 

Teacher/Stxident Interaction / . " 

Are the students given time to assist, encourage. Interact with/ one another? 
Is thete some time spent where there is student/ teacher Interaction? 
D*es the teacher of^er sincere and meaningful comments, encouipagement and r 
criticisms? 

Bo the stud'fents and teacher receive and supply feedback and reinforcement? 

Does the teacher move throughout the room? 

Is maximum available time spent in movement experiences? 

Are the majority of the strident s active apartricipants? 



Purposefulnes4 (Significance) \ * * 

Does the activity, relate to the students' growth, needs, interests and 
concerns? * - ^ ^ 

Can the observer notice general objectives? Do these objectives appear 
to be meaningful?^ , . . ' 

Does the activity offer a challenge to the individual? Are ther^- Oppor- 
tunities to develop independence or self-direction? 

Are tl)e studgnts aware of the \easons for teachipg the lesson? How it 
/relates to the unit or overall content? 

/ 



Atmosphere (Environment)*^ 

Do^s the teacher encourage activity, openness, effort, interaction, 

' questions? / 
1^ the class relaxed and friendly? Are the ^^^dents called by name? 

Does eye contact go throughout the poom? 
Are all situations, handled fairly, in ^^like manner? - 
Does the teacher communicate enthusiasm? Do the students exhibit 

enthus'iasm? / ^ . « 

Does th^ teacher, and do the students laugh an4 smile? 



ERIC 



Management (Control)* ^ ' 

Who makes the decisions as to content and means of presentation? How? 
Does the teacj^er allow for alternative' activity based on students' needs 

V, and interests?. • - 
Are routine procedures handled quickly and effectively? 
Ifr^^quipment set u p with out loss of class time? ^ V 

Ip there evidence"^ pl^Min'g , organization and define^ goals? 
Is class, time used eff ec^ely? 

Is sa^fety a primary concern at all tim^? * i 



Con^tot an^ NatXire of .Presentation ■/ 
c Does 



the content of the lesson seem relevant? Can the students see meaning? 
Does the teacher have adequate knowledge of the subject? . ' . ♦ * ' 

>y \ ^ Does the presentation involve the students? (questic^s, opinions and 
\^ " . 'responses) . ^ / ^ ' \ ^ r 

Who' hapff'the decision as to the /content ^within a given\ framework? 
Ods what level are the majorit/ of the- questions? . ^ 
Does i:he class appear challei^ed, interested? 
'Are the me£ins of presentaticm varied? 
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. CONCERNS 



Classroom Qbservatlon Design 
(Mathematics) ^ * 

;^ QUESTIONS 



Fig> 2. 



^t^defit 'Participation. 

Statement of students 

and teachers. 

Student Interaction 

and learning.^ 
^Completion of work. 



INVOLVEMENT: Record extent/level of general student 
participation. 
' * Quantify Questions, Responses, Statements 
of Teachers & StUflents. 
*' Note number of verbal particip^ants. 

Note number of students interacting with 
one another". * 
For Indlvidual/Smal'l-'G^Dup Work: note 
time on\ task, task completed, movement, 
/fac^ expressions, etc. ^ , 

Note, extent dSf involvement with activi- 
ties unrelated to Content* 



TEACHER BEHAVIOR: Does the teacher >ask higher order ques- 



Enthusiasm* 
Attitude. 

Personal characteristics. 

Knowledge ^ ^ 

Space usageo* 

Open to questions from 

students. 

Consistent. role and goals. 



CONTROL: 



Structure. 
J)iscipline. ' • 
Student attention. 
Consistent rules,. 



tions? ' ' * ^ 

Does the teacher vary the kinds of 

questions? 

Where is the ^teacher in the classroom 
and how long? , . * , 

Does ythe ^teacher xknow the material or is 
he constantly referring to the book or 
notes? * ^ / * 

Does •'the teaclrer accept and pursue ques- 
tions from students, or dismiss them? 
Does te^acher have a specific objective 
he is trying ta accomplish? 
Does teacher vary voice control and 
facidl expressions? 

How is class time structured?* 
Who coi^ols patterns 6f interaction and 
kind's or acti^vitie^ present? TlovW - 
How' much t^e t^s spetit controlling mis- 
behavior /of f-rtopic activities? 
What rules "are evident.? Are tl?(.ey, evenly 
applicable? ^ ' %t .1 



Flexibility. ^ 

JRelevancy^ 

Diagnostic. 

Objective. 

Evaluation. 

Different types of 

instruction. 



TEACHER SKILLS: Does the teacher u$e diffjgrent teaching 
; - ^ approaches and mediufe? ^ 

Does' thi^ te^acher relate the materials to ' 
the students, ""anjd vays they can use it? 

, ' Is the teacher"^ able to explain the ^ 

material in different, ways iTlt is not 
understood? . ' * 

Does the teacher summarize, and check to 
see if the class \tndl|rstands? 



ENVIROfiMENT: 



Peer interact iotii. 
Challenge, 
. Puxi-rep.reatlon. 
Relaxed. 
Pair. . 



Is ther,e peer interaction? How 
how many, related or unrelated? 
Are extra problems or challenges given 
to the students? ^ 
Is the class totally quiet, or is there 
80©^ interactionf How much? 
Does the ^teacher smile or joke?- How 
much? \ ""^ ^ . 

Does the teacher ^i'ay games or provide 
some recreation within the subject? 
Are all jSgudents questioned, and 
^ trea^ed^-veq^^ally and fairly? 
'Is some talking flowed, or is there 
'dead controllecr^lence? 
Afe' students helped and disciplined 
eqiially? , ^ 
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^ Consult Simon, Anita, and.Boyer, E. GiX» Mirrors for Behavior III - 
An Anthology -of Observation Instrutoents , .Wyncote, Penna,.: 
Coinnunication Materials Center, 1974# ' ^ ^ 

2 ► ' * • 

* Dwayne Huebner, Professor of Education, Teachers College (Columbia 
. University) first sugg^ested this idea. . . 

The knowledge base to be drawn upon consisted, additionally, of^.the 
requirements each discipline to be taught, the learning pro- 
cess, and child <levelopment studies. . , 

/ - . * -'^ " • 

^ The develop^nt ^qA Designs occurred within a three-week introductorjr 

course. Teacher, School & Society , offered prior to connnencing 

studtot teaching. The classroom, became- a laboratDry*^ for the study 

of teaching as studopjfs tajight each othar 4:he vari<Ais content 

areas (problems of beginning teachers: classroom interactions, 

alternatives in education, for example) I their teaching behavior 

was then analyzed from tRe perspective of student Designs. 
^ ** * '* * • 

It goes without saying that the supervisor pla:fs an active rple in 
. Identifying key ^episodes within a teaching session. He must point 
out what may have been overlooked by the intern. 
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